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The new teaching of English is but a tiny part of an infinitely- 
larger thing, a new fundamental thought about education which 
has taken the world by storm. In our own day there has come 
into being a brand-new conception of the function of the school, 
that it is not to store up ponderous, unworldly wisdom in the mental 
warehouses of children, but to develop directly a self-active, 
thoughtful citizenship. The old ideal of education tended to set 
him who received it apart from the workaday world, to create an 
"educated" caste; it filled the mind full of learning not directly 
useful in itself, although it was supposed in a vague, general way 
to strengthen the mental powers. But the new kind of education 
is based directly and deliberately upon social needs. Underlying 
it is a careful study of society, its strength, its weaknesses, and its 
demands upon its citizenship. The old education was static; the 
new is dynamic. The old-time teacher was a ponderous reservoir 
for the storing and imparting of knowledge; the new is an expert 
in the development through knowledge of personal power; he is a 
valuable public servant. 

Like all other curriculum subjects, English has been revolu- 
tionized in the last few years. It has passed through many phases, 
useful to society and otherwise. It has become permeated by the 
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new fundamental idea of education. It is recognized today by all 
educators as the very center of the new school activities in behalf 
of a more effective citizenship. Nothing transcends in importance 
a mastery of the national tongue. Education can give to society 
no greater direct service. Now, exactly what does society need 
today from the high-school graduate in English? Three things, 
it seems to me; three things, and no more. He must be able, of 
course, as a basis, to think and to feel accurately; and then society 
needs that through his school English he shall have learned, first, 
to stand on his feet and talk convincingly, conveying to other people 
effectively what he himself has thought and felt; secondly, to write 
his message, and by means of the written word to convey powerfully 
to his audience whatever he has to say; and thirdly, in his leisure 
hours or otherwhile, to listen to the speech or read the writing of 
someone else, someone who is a master in the use of language to 
convey his own thoughts and feelings, and to appreciate and enjoy 
what thus comes to him. These three things are all; the com- 
munity expects nothing else. This, then, is the work of the new 
high-school English. 

The new teacher of English, of whom I shall speak, is not yet 
dominant in our schools; worth-while revolutions come slowly. 
In a measure I speak as a kind of prophet; and yet mine is the sort 
of prophecy which depends only upon observation of tendencies. 
The old kind of teacher is still with us, but, I believe, is being rapidly 
superseded. The progress is greatest at the bottom of our school 
system, and least at the top, yet practically every secondary-school 
room contains at least a small part of the new procedure. The old 
teacher purveyed facts; the new is a director of activities. The old 
spoke with an air of omniscient authority; if his pistol missed fire 
(as Goldsmith said of Dr. Johnson) , he knocked you down with the 
butt of it; the new is self-effacing; he invites every child to con- 
tribute before he himself speaks. The old was interested mainly 
in the subject-matter; the new thinks primarily of the pupil, and 
the subject is chiefly a means for effecting the child's development. 
The old thought of knowledge as an end in itself; the new thinks 
of it as a tool, a means to an end; and the end — in a large, inclusive 
sense, not mere utilitarianism — is civic betterment. The sword 
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of Damocles which hung over the head of the old kind of teacher 
was the haunting fear that his pupils might be found wanting, at 
the bar of a college-entrance examination, in some detail there 
called for of stored-up knowledge; the shame of the modern teacher 
is a child sent away from school to be a failure in life and perhaps 
even a public charge. 

I do not mean that the new kind of teacher cares less for learning 
than the old. Let us be very clear upon that point. But he cares 
for it in a different way. He does not value fact-storing in itself; 
but he values exceedingly principles, ways of thinking and of attack- 
ing a problem, appreciations, and potential activities of every 
sort, based upon the wisest things that men have thought and felt 
and done in the past. He is trying to teach young people to think 
forward and, having thought, to act. Facts about past human 
achievement are foundational; they are the concrete illustrations 
of principles which have been at work; but apart from principles 
they have no value to the modern teacher. I think, in truth, that 
the new teacher needs to know more than the old; for, simply 
because he invites his pupils to think, he subjects his own scholar- 
ship to question and attack; it must be able to stand disorganiza- 
tion, strain from an unexpected direction, and entirely unlooked-for 
demands. For there is in the modern school no such thing as 
brute authority, clubbing the insistent questioner into silence; there 
is no such thing as the absolute limitation of a lesson to the eight 
or ten pages which the teacher has studied just before the class 
hour. I do not speak for a new, ignorant teacher. I think that 
the new teacher of English must know more about literature, more 
about the fundamental aspects of composition, which are now often 
quite obscured by the details, and infinitely more than did the old 
kind of teacher about English and comparative philology and the 
laws which underlie language and its effective use. For from now 
on, I think, we must increasingly assume that many of the pupils 
who come to us will have no linguistic training except what we 
English teachers give. 

Before I proceed to the main phase of my topic — the classroom 
procedure of the new teacher of English — I must turn aside to 
consider briefly the important effect of a brand-new administrative 
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device, the junior high school. I believe that it has come to stay. 
I believe, further, that none of us has yet more than half appre- 
ciated its significance and possibilities. And I believe, still further, 
that it requires us to consider, not merely a new kind of teacher of 
English, but two new kinds. Nevertheless, because I lack the time, 
I shall not here separate them, except incidentally. But the junior 
high school and the senior high school demand teachers of very 
different sorts. Neither is inferior to the other in its exactions; 
neither can get on with a less degree of scholarship or of profes- 
sional preparation ; neither should pay a smaller salary ; and neither 
should assume to itself that most ridiculous thing in the educational 
world, a smug consciousness of social superiority. I expect some 
of the finest young teachers that the University of Wisconsin 
produces to go into the junior high school; they are just right for 
it in personality and in professional workmanship. The junior 
high school is extensive in its genius; it requires a teacher with a 
broad horizon; the senior high school is intensive. The junior high 
school leads a pupil through a life-period of expansion and ori- 
entation; the senior guides him in concentration, analysis, and mo- 
tivation. The junior high school gives encouragement and stimulus 
to free self-expression; the senior, to exactness and particular 
care. The junior high school deals with the period of early ado- 
lescence; it is very different from the slightly later time. Pupils 
pass from childhood into youth; in the later period they pass 
from youth to manhood. The child of junior high-school age is 
full of self -abandon, spontaneity, wonder; he of senior high-school 
age is reserved, self-conscious, timid, critical, earnest — even often 
dogmatic — and intensely conscious of his personality. The junior 
high school is primarily a memory period, secondarily one of 
thoughtfulness; the senior is a time of reasoning; memorizing is 
comparatively difficult. The junior high school is in English the 
time par excellence of narrative; the senior, of description and 
exposition. The junior high-school teacher faces a professional 
problem not found in the senior high school. Nevertheless I shall 
here handle them — in their main outlines of teaching — together. 

How does the new teacher of English proceed about his work ? 
What does he do ? If you drop incidentally into his classroom, how 
will you know him from the old kind ? 
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In the first place, he is different in his personal attitude toward 
pupils and the pupil-group, and they are different in their attitude 
toward him. Without sacrificing even the slightest bit of dignity 
or of quiet control, he is companionable. There is absolutely no 
emotional division in his classroom into two groups, teacher versus 
pupils. There is no easily distinguishable "teacher-mind" and 
"pupil-mind"; there is co-operation, a common purpose. Usually 
you will not find the new teacher in front of the class; there will 
not even be a geographical separation; he will be seated somewhere 
within the group, or perhaps be walking from desk to desk. He 
works unobtrusively; he is quiet and poised; he talks little, and 
much of what he says is conversational and addressed to particular 
individuals. The new kind of teaching deals simply and directly 
with pupils. You may suspect any teacher of English who lectures 
for fifteen minutes after you come into his room; he may be a 
delightful entertainer, but probably he is not really — according 
to the new standards — a teacher; pupils are not growing under his 
hand. Leave him gently to his happiness, for he means well. 
The new teacher does not pour out his wisdom as a cask pours wine 
when the spiggot is loosed; he listens much; he supplies here and 
there a few facts — exactly the right ones, when precise information 
is needed — and he makes sure that all the facts which appear are 
assimilated, bound up with the principle which they illustrate and 
which gives them educational validity. The thing that strikes 
you first, if you step into the classroom of the new teacher of Eng- 
lish, is the prevailing spirit of mutual confidence, sincerity, and 
quiet comradeship. There is no gushing fountain of incompre- 
hensible poesy, no torrent of amazingly useless names and dates 
and titles ; there is nothing which you, or the pupils, cannot easily 
understand and did not almost know already; there is no conjuring 
of bewilderment. Perhaps, indeed, your companion (not you) will 
turn away in disappointment from this new kind of English class; 
it is not nearly so spectacular as the old. 

In the second place, you will notice that everybody in the class 
is at work. The classroom of the new teacher of English is not a 
place of relaxation. Every pupil is busy; there is no idling. The 
old-time teacher, who conceived of his task as the imparting of the 
facts of knowledge, never kept everyone busy. He taught by means 
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of the lecture, the textbook, and the recitation system. His edu- 
cative procedure was very simple: in years of hard study he had 
accumulated a piled-up store of learning which was worth while; 
his pupils were scheduled to acquire a certain amount of it from 
him; therefore from day to day he told them portions of it, or 
prescribed definite assignments in an equally informing textbook, 
and then questioned them patiently while they recited to him what 
they had learned. But this procedure involves two grievous edu- 
cational faults, and the really modern teacher does not use it. It 
not only quite fails to develop the power to use the facts thus 
crammed into memory, but also involves a gross duplication of 
effort. If the pupil really learns his lesson when he is told and 
expected to do so, the quiz hour in class is mere duplication and 
therefore almost absolutely a waste of his time; it is, in addition, 
indescribably uninteresting, for it is filled mostly with the feeble 
attempts of his fellow-pupils, slower-witted or lazier than he, to 
grasp or phrase facts which he already knows because he has studied 
his lesson. The recitation system produces loafers; it has never 
kept the upper third of a class busy during the entire class hour; 
it has never stretched them to the limit of their abilities. And, 
further, it has seldom, if ever, been any more fair to the bottom 
third. The new teacher of English realizes that growth comes most 
readily through action; he therefore fills his class period with in- 
dividual activity. The class hour, like the home hour, he makes 
mainly a time for working forward. If his work is planned with due 
attention to sequence, the new teacher of English has no difficulty 
in learning a pupil's accomplishment in the home hour from his 
effectiveness in the task handled in class. His pupils therefore, 
under his eye, write and read short themes; they plan and then 
begin compositions to be finished in the evening; they study new 
literature, and, spurred perhaps by competition, eagerly seek out 
details therein which he sets them to find. Under his leadership 
they memorize in class — probably as a group, but possibly as indi- 
viduals — at a surprising rate of accomplishment. And so he 
devises procedures that will keep everybody at work throughout 
the hour, everybody working for himself and at his own best rate 
of speed. As individuals pass the various milestones of their 
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journey, perhaps they come to him to "check up" and to receive 
his approbation. And those who encounter obstacles come to him 
for help. No pupil is limited in his accomplishment by the fact 
that any other pupil moves more slowly, or more swiftly and surely, 
than he. In a recent speeded-up memorizing from Julius Caesar 
which I know of, an assignment covering one home hour and one 
active class hour — for a Freshman group — the two highest pupils 
learned 138 and 131 lines, respectively; the lowest (working pos- 
sibly just as hard) learned twelve. Each one is expected only to do 
the best he can. The educative unit of the class is the individual, 
not the group. From time to time, when the pressure to "check 
up" or to solve obstacles is heaviest, perhaps you will see this new 
teacher of English appoint one or two of the excellent pupils to 
help him, and so make them for the time being into assistant 
teachers. Could there be a greater reward for being excellent? 
And so, in a spirit of democracy and co-operation, all work together, 
teacher and pupils alike. The modern teacher keeps his pupils 
busy, in school and in their home study-hour, and he devises pro- 
cedures to insure that the one activity shall not merely duplicate 
the other. 

You will observe, further, if you study in detail this interesting 
way of keeping the pupils self-active through the class hour, that 
the new teacher of English uses practically always the plan of 
indeterminate assignment. No group of pupils, no matter what the 
assignment, ever did on a lesson precisely the same amount of 
work and got from it the same results for each child; the fact of 
individuality always enters, whether the teacher recognizes it or 
not. And the modern teacher makes this the basis of his procedure. 
All the class works together, and yet each individual is going for- 
ward in his own way and at his own best rate of speed. The teacher, 
or he and the class in conference, sets a certain general principle 
or plan to determine the direction in which the group shall work 
this day; but along the path in that direction each pupil may go 
just as far as his individual ability permits; there is no prescribed 
limit; there is absolutely no attempt to have each person accomplish 
the same amount. Why should there be? Are people stand- 
ardized in that way in the real world outside the school? In 
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theme-writing I have known one pupil to bring in six long stories, 
one begun just as soon as its predecessor was finished, while his 
slowest fellows were laboriously writing one very short tale, the 
absolute minimum. The new teacher of English, by the way, 
does not fix theme lengths, and usually merely suggests, instead 
of assigning, theme subjects. But that's another story. 

Of course, as you will have thought before now, to make possible 
this procedure of self-activity and individual progress there must 
be some incentive held out to the child. For why should the excel- 
lent pupil, even though he can, do twice or three times as much in 
the class hour or the home period as his slower fellows ? School 
work is labor; and the fact of human laziness may be counted on 
even in the young. Yes, there is an incentive; and it is one of the 
greatest of all incentives — publicity. In the modern English 
teaching of which I speak there is absolute publicity of one's work. 
Every pupil knows what each of his fellows is accomplishing. If 
the work is themes, they are invariably read aloud by the writers 
to the class. And after each reading there is informal constructive 
criticism from the audience. Probably the teacher, by the way, is 
seated in the audience; and in the chair, as a reward for highest 
excellence the day before, presides with dignity a pupil who calls 
on readers and on the persons who volunteer comments. Did you 
ever know a child who did not like to "play school" ? And think 
of "playing school" with a real school class and real lessons! 

Now, let us look a little further into this matter of reward, for 
there are two other phases. Another form of publicity is the mak- 
ing out by the class of monthly grades for itself. Each individual 
plays the teacher; he gives the grade he would give if he were 
really teacher to each member of the class, including himself. 
Then all these grades are charted and summarized and posted on 
the bulletin board. Their influence is tremendous; pupils will 
sometimes stand and study them for an hour. They are in some 
respects far more important than the grades that the teacher gives. 

And what does the teacher himself do by way of reward or 
punishment to secure individual excellence and the greatest possible 
achievement from each pupil ? The new teacher of English deals 
with praise, not with blame. The results which can be had from a 
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little judicious- praise well placed are astounding. The old-time 
teacher got his results by threatening punishment. A dire thing 
known as a "mark" was put down in an ominous book after each 
recitation, and the pupil was never permitted to forget that enough 
of these of the undesirable sort meant "failure." The old-time 
teacher was a driver; he went behind with a lash; he made the 
pupil do hard tasks in spite of himself. But the new teacher is a 
leader; he goes ahead; he beckons to the pupils to follow; he deals 
with individuals, and rewards with a smile or a word each young- 
ster's progress, whether the child be at the top of the group in power 
or at the bottom. 

If there were more time at my disposal, I should undertake to 
make more clear by means of concrete illustrations the various 
points which I have put forward about this new kind of teaching. 
I should tie up each apparently general statement to something 
definite and noteworthy which I have seen in an English classroom. 
But there is no opportunity now for these details, nor for me to 
give what I should also like to present — a complete illustrative 
lesson in composition and in literature using these bits of procedure 
of the newer sort. 

The points which I have made are, briefly, these: that the new 
teacher of English differs from the old fundamentally in purpose 
in that he seeks mainly, not just to impart knowledge, but by the 
use of the mother-tongue and its literature as a tool to develop 
directly in boys and girls efficient citizenship; and that he differs in 
procedure through a new personal attitude in the schoolroom, a 
new way of keeping every pupil always at work at his maximum 
rate of accomplishment, a new and indeterminate way of assigning 
a lesson so as not to limit excellent pupils, and a new use of incen- 
tives and rewards. His aim is the direct satisfaction of a civic 
need. He seeks to attain through a judicious use of English as a 
means the utmost development possible in every child of power of 
self-expression and of ability to understand and appreciate the 
self-expression of others. 



